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Report From Nobles County 


Wayne R. Bassett 


Librarian, Nobles County Library 


In the December 1949 issue of Minnesota 
Libraries 1 concluded an article about the 
Nobles County Library with this statement: 
“In long term goals and immediate objec- 
tives and problems the Worthington Library 
and the Nobles County Library have much 
in common. There is every reason to believe 
that the mutual cooperation evidenced thus 
far will be continued in the solution of these 
problems and the achievement of the com- 
mon goal—the best possible library service 
for all residents of the county.” Although 
we are well aware that we are still far from 
that common goal—“the best possible library 
service”—we do feel that the past five years 
have been, even though in a limited sense, 
years of accomplishment. Permanent sta- 
tions have been established in all communi- 
ties of the county, with big advances in 
quality and quantity of service in some in- 
stances, while those which have not im- 
proved noticeably have at least not deterio- 
rated. Five years is not long in the life ex- 
pectancy of a library, and we feel that the 
Nobles County Library is firmly on its feet 
after its birthday in July of this year. 

The cooperation mentioned in the above 
quotation has continued, through a three 
year period of joint administration, to the 
point of merger of the two libraries, which 
will become effective January 1, 1955. The 
joint administration, a sort of dry-run prec- 
edent to merger, started in April of 1951, 
with the resignation of the librarian of the 
Worthington Carnegie Library and the hir- 
ing of a librarian jointly by the Nobles 
County Library and the Worthington Car- 
negie Library. The libraries remained le- 
gally separate, with two boards, two bud- 
gets, two staffs, and separate book stocks 
(with the exception of the juvenile books, 
which had been jointly shelved and cata- 
logued for some time). However, under 
single administration, the two staffs co- 
operated closely, the book stocks were used 
jointly and an approximation of merged 
service was obtained. In December of 1952, 
a Library Joint Planning Committee was 
appointed, with representation from both li- 
brary boards, the board of county commis- 
sioners, the city council, and the city plan- 


ning commission. The purpose of the com- 
mittee was to study the matter of library 
service to the county as a whole, inquire into 
the possibility of consolidation, and make 
recommendations concerning future action. 
It was made clear that the function of the 
committee was to study, and that neither 
the city nor the county was to be bound by 
any recommendations the committee might 
make. In May of 1953, the committee made 
its recommendations as follows: (1) The 
City of Worthington would discontinue its 
tax levy for library support. (2) Nobles 
County would increase its levy to 1% or 2 
mills, at the time Worthington became part 
of the county taxable area by discontinuing 
its own levy. (3) City and county book- 
stocks being of approximately equal value, 
the two would be combined in the county 
library. (4) Worthington would retain pos- 
session of the Carnegie Library building and 
the County library would rent it for library 
use. It was recommended that the changes 
in tax levies take place in 1954, with the 
merger to become effective January 1, 1955. 
These recommendations were reported back 
to the two library boards, and to the city 
council and the county board of commis- 
sioners. Both library boards immediately 
voted unanimously to accept the recom- 
mendations and to proceed as outlined 
therein. In July of 1954, the city council 
and the county commissioners reached an 
agreement on the rental fee for use of the 
Carnegie Library building. It was agreed 
that the city would retain title to the exist- 
ing Carnegie library book stock, although it 
is to be completely merged with the county 
stock for use. There was no intention of 
reaccessioning the Carnegie book stock, so 
it will only be necessary to retain a separate 
shelf list of the city holdings as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. At the same time, the city 
dropped its library levy, and the county levy 
was increased to two mills. Legally, the 
merger will be complete January 1, 1955. 
However, the administrative details will 
take somewhat longer. 


In the early summer of 1951, through the 
thoughtfulness of Helen Young and Glenn 
Lewis, we were given first chance to pur- 
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chase the Hennepin County Bookmobile. 
It was put into service that summer, and we 
have had three years of good service from it. 
We are now considering the purchase of a 
new bookmobile. In June of 1953, we were 
even more fortunate in securing the services 
of Mary Owens (College of St. Catherine, 
1953) to take charge of county children’s 
work. This summer she has been engaged 
in a series of summer story hours which 
have been working out most successfully, 
and which we intend to expand next sum- 
mer. School consolidations are changing the 
library service picture here somewhat, and 
will change it even more in the future. I 
think the most obvious result will be rela- 
tively more time, funds, and personnel for 
strengthening our young adult and adult 
services. Since the beginning of the library, 
circumstances have combined to necessitate 
a seemingly disproportionate emphasis on 
work with children. However, the eighth 
graders of six years ago are now young 
adults, and much more receptive to the lures 
of the library than were their elders. Even 





Forum.” 


sponsors of the observance, declared: 


Many librarians are planning to participate with daily and weekly news- 
papers throughout the nation in the observance of National Newspaper Week, 


October 1 to 8, which has for its theme: “Your Newspaper — Freedom’s 


L. Quincy Mumford, President of the American Library Association, who 
is Librarian of Congress, in a letter to the National Newspaper Managers, 


“As your theme declares, America’s newspapers do indeed provide ‘free- 


so, we have had a steadily increasing adult 
use of the library, which I expect will be 
intensified in the immediate years to come. 
Circumstances often dictate policy, but of 
course we have some control over circum- 
stances, if we wish to exert it. The develop- 
ment of library service in this community 
has been largely the result of capable, far- 
sighted planning on the part of the library 
boards. Worthington and Nobles County 
have been fortunate in that respect. 

Now that our libraries have merged, we 
are looking to the future. There is respon- 
sible talk in the community regarding a 
new library building. If I may be per- 
mitted a concluding prognosis, I believe 
that the future holds a promise of a new 
building, and greatly increased adult serv- 
ices. We now have a firm foundation on 
which to build toward our goal, “the best 
possible library service for the people of 
Nobles County.” We on the library staff 
have been given the opportunity, the organ- 
ization, and the funds. I hope we can use 
them wisely and well. 











dom’s forum’ for all the people. On many occasiois, librarians and news- 
papermen have stood together to maintain the right of citizens to be fully 
informed, to have continuous ready access to all points of view, and to discuss 
ideas and issues freely. Our heritage is largely chronicled in the newspapers. 
They tell the dynamic story of a people’s steadfast faith in freedom. 

“As librarians salute America’s free press, we are renewed in our dedica- 
tion to the task of enlightenment that is inherent in the professional responsi- 
bility of newspaper men and librarians alike.” 

In a message to librarians, Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, ALA Associate Exec- 
utive Secretary, suggests that ways in which librarians might participate could 
include programs with newspaper men as guests; exhibits; and poster displays 
prepared in cooperation with local editors. Mrs. Stevenson urges that the par- 
ticipation show the joint responsibility of editors and librarians in maintaining 
freedom of information. 
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The Trend Toward Cooperation 


GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


To some members of this audience, the 
subject of cooperation with a view to im- 
proving service to the patrons of our munici- 
pal, county, and multi-county libraries will 
be an old story and will remind them of the 
itinerant preacher’s mule, The preacher who 
served several mountain communities via 
muleback in the early days, complained to 
one of his deacons that the mule was old, 
mighty old. “Looks to me like it could be 
the mule the Lord Jesus used when he rode 
into Jerusalem,” was the complaint. Un- 
abashed, the deacon came back, “Yep, the 
very same one.” 

So it may look as though this “trend 
toward cooperation” is the same old trend 
we have been observing for several decades, 
depending on how long we have been pub- 
lic librarians in municipal, county, and 
multi-county areas. We have the feeling, 
perhaps, that we have been “trending” for 
years yet have rarely achieved actual well- 
organized cooperative service. 

Looking at the problem more carefully 
and closely, however, we can readily see 
that changes are taking place. For one thing 
we are recognizing the three necessary com- 
ponents to successful cooperation. Some 
years ago, as a few may remember, a cer- 
tain librarian married a certain dairyman 
who lived down on the southern tip of 
Alabama. The staff of that library, always 
ready for some new adventure, whether 
professionally or socially, surprised the chief 
with a “dairy tea” to celebrate the event. 
No tea, high or low, was ever like this, be- 
cause the usual festive tea table turned out 
to be a “dairy bar” at which all types of 
dairy products were sold, with the excep- 
tion of buttermilk, which was given away 
free. Evidently somebody didn’t like but- 
termilk! As decoration, placards of felici- 
tation and exhortation dotted the walls of 
the room. One of them was quite unfor- 
gettable and entirely appropriate to this 
morning’s meeting. In heavy, bold letters 
the poster proclaimed: “Calling all cows. 
CALLING ALL COWS. Congregate. Co- 
erdinate, Cooperate. Gretchen Schenk is 
coming.” No doubt the purpose of this 
exhortation was to further milk production, 


since the farmer had now taken a wife and 
needed the additional income. On the other 
hand, those three words, “congregate, co- 
ordinate, cooperate,” might also be taken as 
a clue to the first steps in improving service 
to those who, in return for our labors in 
their behalf, feed, clothe and shelter us— 
the average taxpayer. 

We cannot conceivably cooperate without 
congregating in person or by mail from 
time to time. We can’t cooperate in a 
vacuum. We need to know with whom 
and to what purpose we wish to cooperate 
and getting together to talk things over— 
the necessary congregating—is the first step. 
We see the results of successful meetings 
over and over —as well as the dire conse- 
quences of NOT meeting. Traveling about 
the country from state to state and library to 
library, we are concerned over the fact that 
members of various library staffs do not 
know each other, or only superficially. More 
than that, we know of instances where li- 
brary boards of municipal and county or 
regional libraries operating in the same com- 
munity have never had the pleasure of 
meeting together. In one instance, one of 
the boards was persuaded to make some 
unhappy moves in order to obtain a better 
income, something that the other board re- 
sented bitterly. Though years have passed 
since the incident occurred and none of the 
members of those two boards is still active, 
the two boards still pretend disinterested 
nonchalance whenever anything concerning 
the other board is mentioned. 

Without treading on the territory pre- 
empted for tomorrow’s discussion, we ought 
to mention some of the more successful 
examples of what happens when trustees do 
congregate. One of the most notable exam- 
ples, of course, is that of the Erie County, 
New York Library Association. As Tom 
McKaig, the moving spirit behind the Asso- 
ciation, recently described it: 

“In 1943 I was a trustee of the Hamburg 
Free Library. Hamburg is 15 miles from 
Buffalo and was at that time a community 
of 6,000—a community which was proud of 
its library and, as far as village libraries in 
general are concerned, supported it fairly 


Editor’s Note:—The above article and those on pages 331, 334, 336, 339 and 344 were presented at meetings of the 


American Library Association Library Extension Section in “Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 21-25, 1954, 
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well. From the corridors of the County 
Court House we heard rumors that the 
board of supervisors contemplated the or- 
ganization of a county library, and we be- 
came interested. We knew practically noth- 
ing about a county library, but we knew 
hat, politically mishandled, it might be a 
great harm to this little institution for which 
we trustees were responsible. We felt that 
other library boards might feel as we did, 
so we invited the other 22 library boards in 
the county to come to Hamburg and talk it 
over. 

“At that time the county library failed to 
materialize, but our trustees found that they 
had a lot of common problems to talk about. 
We met quarterly and had programs on 
such subjects as Public Relations, Library 
Insvrance, Financial Policies, and similar 
common problems. We met at various librar- 
ies throughout the county, and our ladies 
invariably served refreshments. Over coffee 
ard sandwiches, ice cream and cookies, we 
got to know each other and our hesitancy 
to talk openly about our problems disap- 
peared. Also, from one librarian who had 
been associated with a county library, we 
learned what could be done with such an 
organization, and began to talk about how 
we could promote one. 

“Then four years later it happened. The 
county library was to become a reality. How 
did we, the trustees of the small libraries 
feel about this move? We were all for it, 
provided we had something to say about 
how it should be set up. Whereupon county 
government leaders asked us to assist in 
planning, in selecting the county library 
board, and in selling the idea locally. 

“Fortunately, four years of talking over 
problems, drinking coffee and eating sand- 
wiches together had broken down political 
barriers, and erased most of our distrust and 
jealousies. Within our Erie County Library 
Association of trustees we were in harmony 
on the general ideas and most of the details. 
We campaigned for our county library. We 
spoke before the county meetings of the 
Grange. We sold the local P.T.A., League 
of Women Voters, the Rotary, and the Ki- 
wanis. When we had won our fight and 
the county library was established by a good 
healthy margin, we secured the appointment 
of a bi-partisan board of trustees. We had a 
major party carry the ball but enlisted the 
assistance of as many prominent people of 





the opposite party as possible. After all, 
your political body is the group who must 
be sold on the establishment of a county 
library. Obviously all the way up the line 
these men must be educated on what a 
county (or regional) library is, why it is 
worthwhile and what influence it may have 
on their political future.” 

As his final piece of advice to trustees, 
Mr. McKaig suggested points that fit in well 
with this discussion on the need for congre- 
gating to promote cooperation. He said: 

“Sell yourself on the advantage of a 
county (or regional) library. 

“Organize the trustees of your county or 
area. Get the librarians to help you plan, 
but remember, the trustees are those who 
must sell the political powers on your idea. 

“Learn to know the other library trustees 
of your county or area and discuss your 
ideas with them without distrust or jeal- 
ousies. (Very important!) 

“Don’t wait for your state agency or state 
library planning committee to do these 
things for you. Get their advice, but do it 
yourself as a local trustee. 

“Work out your own solution with the 
materials you have in your county or area, 
even though it may not be strictly ortho- 
dox.’ 

Lest some of you think that this discussion 
on the need for congregating prior to work- 
ing out actual cooperative schemes has 
turned into a talk to and about trustees, we 
might point out that librarians were in this 
planning right from the start. We know 
that trustees and librarians gain better in- 
sights into common problems over coffee 
and sandwiches. We also know it from the 
requests for help that have come in, such as 
“please come and talk to our trustees. I 
would like to get them interested in the 
larger unit of service, but they are still sat- 
isfied just to be the city library board.” We 
are convinced that horizons need to be wid- 
ened among our citizens, and the Erie 
County plan shows that it can be done. 

Another more recent experience in trus- 
tees’ congregating took place in Arkansas 
where the state library commission spon- 
sored two bus tours for trustees this spring. 
In another state, Alabama, the state library 
board completed a tour of 1g libraries in five 
days in May, members meeting with trus- 
tees, librarians, and friends from surround- 
ing libraries to hear and discuss common 
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problems. In each instance participants 
came away feeling well repaid for their 
efforts, We can’t cooperate very well until 
we meet and know each other. 

We can’t cooperate without coordinating, 
either. We know that theoretically, of 
course, but last year the Public Library 
Executives Association of Southern Califor- 
nia began to discuss in all seriousness the 
possibility of a centralized processing set-up. 
The PLEASC had long considered the pos- 
sibility of streamlining mass production of 
a detailed job such as classification, cata- 
loging, and book preparation. Nearly fifty 
libraries reported on various phases of the 
investigation. Titles catalogued varied from 
243 to 10,622. Volumes added, from 268 to 
136,783. Costs of cataloguing ranged from 
52 and 58 cents for two county libraries, 
which did not make full sets of cards for 
many of the books, to $1.40 and $1.45. The 
median cost was 85 cents. Average cost per 
book also showed wide variations. The 13 
libraries that reported on this item showed 
a variation in adult non-fiction between 
$2.20 and $4.00. Fiction ranged from 
$1.7344 to $3.00. Average book discount 
rangec from 20% to 38°%, which is highly 
important when we consider that the citi- 
zens served by the library that gets only 
20% discount (or even only 10% as one 
small library we visited recently), can buy 
almost a fifth less for its book fund than the 
library that gets 38°94. Or, turning it 
around, the library that gets the best dis- 
count can also supply its readers with the 
most books. 

In this study on possible coordination, the 
variation in processing methods was a won- 
der to behold. Perhaps more than any other 
feature, this showed that many of our librar- 
ies were still not too far removed from the 
day when each library was a law unto 
itself, and catalog cards were handwritten. 
There seemed to be some unanimity of 
opinion regarding pasting pockets and book 
plates and date slips in the front. Only seven 
out of 48 libraries still placed them in the 
back of the book. But when we looked at 
the lettering, we found that libraries were 
very particular about this detail, using any- 
where from one to three inches. Putting the 
price on the book card was about even, 21 
did and 27 did not. Some lettered on the 
jackets, some on the back, some did both, 
some neither. It is evident to anyone who 





wants to study this wide-open field of co- 
ordination that one of the requirements of 
successful cooperation is the give and take 
angle. Perhaps an impartial jury could be 
selected to study the need for writing the 
source in each book, as one example, to 
verify how much better the service to pa- 
trons is when a book is “sourced,” or con- 
versely, what the patron loses when the extra 
step in processing is omitted. If we always 
keep in mind that the sole purpose of co- 
operation is to improve service, then many 
of these presently irksome problems will be 
recognized for what they are: temporary 
difficulties. 

More than one library partnership has 
split up over such a question as “Should we 
or should we not use Cutter numbers for 
biographies?” And how violent the reac- 
tion can become when a library switches 
from back to front pocketing was demon- 
strated not too long ago when a librarian 
received a telephone call from a bookmobile 
driver, whose irate, emotion-laden voice an- 
nounced: “I just want to tell you that I’m 
tearing the new pockets out of the front of 
the book and putting them in the back as 
fast as I get the new books. That switch 
causes too much trouble.” He finally re- 
lented when he observed a demonstration ot 
the motion study involved, and noticed how 
much easier front pocketing was for the 
patrons. 

In any such change brought about by co- 
ordination, it is well always to keep in mind 
that “the future of every institution is longer 
than its past” and, within a five-year period 
or less, changes are forgotten and the new 
becomes commonplace, Only those who are 
fearful of change will be fearful of coordi- 
nating. How far the PLEASC will go 
toward establishing a centralized processing 
center remains to be seen. There are some 
in the group who believe that if but two 
libraries make a beginning by cooperating 
for a year, some further information would 
be available as to how successful it would be. 
This plan has the whole-hearted cooperation 
of the Regional Group of Catalogers of 
Southern California, who used the topic 
“Shall we have a processing center in 
Southern California?” for their May meet- 
ing. The catalogers, we are told, showed 
real enthusiasm in trying to work out some 
of the answers to the many problems which 
such a center would pose, and that speaks 
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very well indeed for the professional group 
which would be most generally affected. 

This proposed cooperative processing cen- 
ter is being promoted without the stimulus 
of state aid, just as the Westchester County 
union catalog and several similar projects 
became a reality because people wanted to 
coordinate their services and cooperate for 
greater strength. 

Librarians in public libraries serving more 
than 75,000 population met in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, in 1950 and discussed the 
advantages, disadvantages and practical pos- 
sibility of developing an interlibrary loan 
system within the state public library organ- 
ization. This North Carolina plan is more 
than a mere interlibrary loan plan in which 
each library agrees to lend its books to oth- 
ers. It was agreed that each municipal, 
county and regional library was responsible 
for serving all the needs of readers within its 
tax area. It was further agreed that NCLC 
resources supplement those of county librar- 
ies and that the Library Commission could 
serve advantageously as the clearing house 
for the public libraries of the state. All inter- 
library loan requests are channeled through 
the Library Commission so that expressed 
needs and available materials within the 
state can be constantly observed and _bal- 
anced as far as possible. 

In the first year of the project, seven li- 
brarians signed a special agreement to build 
a collection in a subject area in which there 
had been statewide demand. By 1954 the 
number of special collections had grown to 
11, with two more libraries completing plans 
for active participation in the project. Each 
of these libraries has agreed to make the 
materials in the special interlibrary loan col- 
lections available to all public libraries in 
the state, and the Library Commission has 
allocated from the State Aid Fund amounts 
ranging from $750 to $200 a year, depend- 
ing on cost of establishing and maintaining 
each collection. The interlibrary loan proj- 
ect with its emerging union catalog is the 
first step in a much broader plan to inte- 
grate and make available throughout the 
state the resources in North Carolina public 
libraries. Subjects in which the various li- 
braries are doing specialized buying include 
architecture; minerals and mineral indus- 
tries; textiles, including weaving and design, 
chemistry and dyeing, and synthetics; fam- 
ily life and home; citizenship and govern- 


ment; textiles, including knitting, yarn 
manufacturing, and machinery; business and 
industry; the Negro; books by and about the 
Negro; gardening and landscape garden- 
ing, and others. 

Another development that shows a trend 
toward greater cooperation comes out of the 
state of Washington, where there is consid- 
erable study of a plan to turn over all book 
requests to the Seattle Public Library in- 
stead of the Washington State Library. The 
latter could fill only about 44° of the titles 
requested by borrowing libraries, due to the 
State Library’s limited resources. The pro- 
posal includes the suggestion that the State 
Library maintain a staff of three at the Seat- 
tle library to handle the additional work 
load. Whether anything will come of this 
idea remains to be seen. 

Having recognized the necessity of con- 
gregating and coordinating, we are now 
ready to look at the whole field of cooper- 
ation. How different it looks when seen 
from the modern angle of service! A few 
weeks ago we were sitting in on a confer- 
ence at which the subject concerned the 
integration of a small, poorly supported 
local library into a larger library system. As 
the librarian and board listened, one could 
almost feel the atmosphere changing from 
one of fear, distrust, even downright antag- 
onism to a more relaxed attitude of willing- 
ness to cooperate. Finally the spokesman for 
the group brought out the stumbling blocks 
that had lain in the path of cooperation for 
many years. “The last time we discussed 
this matter years ago,” he said, “we were 
told that we would have to give up our 
books, and our building if we joined the X 
library. Now we see that won’t be neces- 
sary.” More than that, the fact was brought 
out that the existing library board could con- 
tinue to make a significant contribution in 
the community, even after the local library 
had joined the larger library system. 

What, then, are some of these hindrances 
to cooperation and why have we been so 
slow to adopt practices and policies which 
will give our readers more for their money? 

A really serious hindrance has been our 
antiquated library laws. If multi-county 
organizations were prohibited in other gov- 
ernmental fields, they were also forbidden 
in the matter of library organization, so 
that it was very often impossible for two or 
more counties to form a strong regional 
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library system. Sometimes the laws were so 
interpreted that if library service by contract 
was not expressly mentioned, it was thereby 
forbidden. One by one our states are get- 
ting rid of such legal handicaps, promoting 
the establishment of larger library systems 
through better laws and financial grants or 
demonstrations. 

Another hindrance that is even greater 
than our antiquated library laws is our in- 
ability to tax evenly over a large area. For 
all our political acumen in other fields, the 
science of government has still not come up 
with an easily workable arrangement 
whereby an area can be taxed according to 
need and use. The only alternative so far is 
the establishment of governmental districts, 
such as library districts, sewer, water, fire, 
flood, river levy, and even mosquito abate- 
ment districts. Political scientists frown on 
the district type of organization, but in 
order to achieve the fullest measure of co- 
operation in some fields, it continues to be 
necessary to establish independent taxing 
units in spite of political scientists and poli- 
ticians. Regional libraries do exist and con- 
tinue to grow stronger even within the 
framework of our existing laws, but that 
merely proves the hardiness of the plant. 

A third and even greater hindrance is 
ignorance. For fifty or more years librar- 
ians have preached the gospel of self-sufh- 
ciency in the matter of library service, so it 
is hardly surprising that our citizens, our 
governing and taxing bodies should be 
somewhat surprised at this new trend 
toward cooperations. As one librarian wrote 
us not long ago: “You would be surprised 
at the reception the idea of regional library 
service got. One of the councilmen told me 
it was pure Socialism.” She _plaintively 
added the question: “Is it?” In another in- 
stance, a woman board member detected a 
trend toward Federal control under the 
guise of regional cooperation. Members ot 
this audience could no doubt add other 
examples. Yet we cannot shirk carrying out 
a constant campaign of enlightenment such 
as outlined by Mr. McKaig. Politicians, the 
man in the street, newspapers, radio per- 
sonnel—we must buttonhole them all like 
the Ancient Mariner and tell them our story. 
How can our users and supporters know the 
advantages of getting together, of interde- 
pendence instead of “unsplendid isolation,” 
if we don’t tell them? Ignorance is a fear- 


fully powerful enemy, but it can be con- 
quered by constant reemphasis on the simp- 
lest facts regarding the benefits of coopera- 
tion. Business men especially will be im- 
pressed when they learn that librarians and 
trustees do look upon library service not 
only from the cultural angle but also from 
the dollars and cents standpoint. 

The last hindrance is the most serious of 
all—we ourselves! There are those to whom 
cooperation comes easily. They enjoy work- 
ing with and for each other. They can see 
the far objective and see it whole. There is 
the new regional library in the Texas Pan- 
handle, for example, where one county li- 
brarian retired. Before leaving, she advised 
her library board to make a contract with 
the neighboring county library for the serv- 
ices of the trained librarian there. That li- 
brarian was very wise. She used the unor- 
thodox methods urged by Mr. McKaig. She 
left the two county libraries as they were, 
not disturbing the internal working of each, 
mostly in order to break down local pride, 
but with hopes of making the two one 
eventually. Now after 15 months, the courts 
(or supervisors to some) have given per- 
mission for centralized processing, so the 
librarian is in the midst of setting up a 
strong catalog department for the new re- 
gional library. She was content to start 
where the two counties were and work 
from there. 

For many of us, cooperation has so far 
been merely something to talk about, think 
about, but not carry out. There is the sig- 
nificant story of the librarian in the TVA 
area who was asked some twenty years ago 
to become the head of a center for extended 
service. She came to talk to Miss Rothrock. 
Finally she made up her mind. “No, I don’t 
think I want to do this. I have my board 
where I want it now. I have my library the 
way I want it, and I don’t think I want to 
be bothered.” Greater service for her own 
clientele, greater opportunities for profes- 
sional growth, greater satisfactions, as well 
as the headaches, connected with a stronger 
library system held no appeal. The lady was 
satisfied 

Luckily that type is dying out. We are 
beginning to realize that perfectionist li- 
brarians have as hard a time today as per- 
fectionists in any other field. We can’t wait 
until everything is just shipshape to start 
cooperating for improved service. We can’t, 
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in an imperfect world, expect a_ perfect, 
smoothly functioning library system. No 
doubt there will be some at these meetings 
who will return home with a sigh of relief, 
saying, “I’m glad I don’t have to worry about 
that.” They will return to their libraries, 
large and small, sometimes with two or 
more libraries in the same town, the same 
county or several counties, unmindful of 
what their next door neighbor is doing, un- 
mindful of the moral responsibility inher- 
ent in a public trust, in handling public 
funds so that they may be used to the widest 
and best advantage of those to whom those 
funds actually belong. They will be per- 
fectly happy in deciding whether to paint 
the teen-age corner chocolate brown or a 
daring orange and chartreuse, or whether to 
buy medium- or heavyweight catalog cards. 
Not that those items are entirely unimpor- 
tant. It is their relative importance which 
matters. 





count. These librarians agree: 


library. 


stereopticans, etc. 


N 


Counting Circulation 


The following method of computing circulation has been worked out by a 
number of county librarians who agree that it is a very satisfactory and accurate 


1. That “circulation” be defined as the number of books, pamphlets, and 
magazines lent for home reading; not the number of books read in the 


That audio-visual materials be recorded separately and include maps, 
mounted pictures, film strips, films, phonograph records, projected books, 


That books which are renewed by request count as circulation; that auto- 
matic renewal of books not be counted as circulation. 

3. That circulation in no case be estimated, nor the number of times a book 
is read within the home be counted. 


More significant and more forceful will 
be the general contributions of those who 
will make the trend toward cooperation 
become a reality in order to raise the entire 
level of library service. Patience and perse- 
verance in working toward the larger goal 
will be required—and a very strong faith 
that cooperation pays off in the long run. 
We are not alone in this any longer, since 
we know that library progress today, as well 
as world peace, depends not on “going it 
alone,” and not on the hermit who may set 
up a perfect system, be it government or 
library service. Today we have before us 
the example of the almost limitless patience 
required of top-flight diplomats as seen in 
our Korean truce talks and other world 
peace projects. How much more ought we 
then to strive toward the more rewarding, 
peaceful, fruitful objectives of improving 
library service through cooperation. 














That when books are lent to a school where there is no school librar- 
ian or to a school with a librarian, each teacher or school librarian be 
requested to keep a record of books lent for home reading; that this not 
include books read in the classroom or aloud to the class. The record of 
circulation should be turned in to the librarian when the books are re- 


That circulation from branches, clubs, and deposit stations be counted 
when lent for home use and reported on a monthly basis — or, in the case 


4. 
turned to the library or to the bookmobile. 
5. 
of clubs, when returned to the library. 
6. 


That a separate record should be kept of the number of books lent — 
distinct from circulation —to schools, branches, clubs, and deposit sta- 
tions, and nof entered in circulation count.—Alabama News Notes. 

















Yakima Valley Regional Library 


CarRoL TRIMBLE 


Formerly Head Librarian, Yakima Valley Regional Library, 
Yakima, Washington 


What is your personal attitude toward the 
“larger units” of library service? Do you 
believe in them? Have you wondered what 
happened when one was established? Are 
the problems surmountable, and is the effort 
worthwhile? 

On March 1, 1951, the Yakima City and 
Yukima County libraries merged to form 
The Yakima Valley Regional Library. The 
shock was great to those of us on the staff 
ot the “new” library. We had felt such a 
merger would be a fine development. Now 
it was not just a goal toward which we were 
working, but suddenly it was an established 
fact. Ours was the responsibility of demon- 
strating the actual existence of values we 
had claimed were inherent in such a merger. 

Instead of two libraries, each of which 
was short of money, books, staff and space, 
we now had one library with those same 
shortages. Why did we have the temerity 
to believe our situation had improved? 

The city library was housed in a Carnegie 
building erected in 1906 and enlarged by a 
“temporary addition” in 1g18. It was 
crowded and inadequate. A storage room 
was located in the basement of the new city 
hall, which had been built on the opposite 
corner of the city block. The County Li- 
brary had office space on the street floor, 
plus the entire basement, in a building lo- 
cated a block from the Carnegie building. 
Those quarters had been outgrown in the 
six years since the county library had been 
established. 

The first problem we worked on was 
that of space. The former County Library 
office was more nearly adequate so it was 
retained as the office of the Regional Librar- 
ian. The city library basement was not so 
far below street level; therefore we cleared 
the rear of it for the use of the bookmobile 
department. This meant books would have 
to be carried up only five or six steps in- 
stead of 12 or 20 steps. Furthermore, off- 
the-street parking for the bookmobile, and 
loading areas were closer to the building. 
The two mending departments were merged 
first. Then, so that the city catalog depart- 
ment could work itself out of a job, all new 


books came to the county building where 
the regional cataloging department would be 
housed. In the meantime, the county cata- 
loger continued on the job. However, she 
finally moved to the Carnegie building and 
set up the film service there, concentrating 
her efforts on that and other adult services. 

Anyone who has tried to clear space in an 
old building, especially one which has been 
short-staffed for years, can appreciate the 
hard physical work connected with the book 
collection problem in such a situation, the 
sorting, discarding, and record-making thar 
had to be done. Nor did we emerge from 
that work in a spotless condition. Much of 
the task was done by those of us not regu- 
larly on duty in the Carnegie building, be- 
cause there the staff was busy meeting the 
public. The discarded books were sent to 
the city hall for storage. 

I have since wondered if it would have 
beer. better to close the entire library during 
this period of reorganization. It would have 
been easier on the staff and might have had 
a good psychological effect on the public. 

To add interest to our other problems, the 
two libraries had differed in several proce- 
dures, One placed book-pockets in the front 
of the book, the other in the back; one used 
Cutter numbers, the other did not; one used 
accession numbers, the other used copy num- 
bers—-just to mention a few. 

We polled staff opinion to find which 
points we agreed upon and which we 
needed to study more carefully because of 
disagreement. Fortunately there was more 
agreement than lack of it. 

We hired two girls to type pockets and 
book-cards and paste them in the front of 
the books and remove the old ones from the 
back. They started with the books that 
were being returned so that the most used 
books were changed first. 

The Regional Board was faced with prob- 
lems of policy. For example, the salary 
schedules of the two libraries were differ- 
ent; one library had charged fines for over- 
due books, the other had rot. 

Such a merger is expensive because of 
time and materials needed for the work. 
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The $5,000 establishment or integration 
graiit from State Aid funds was most wel- 
come and helped meet a real need. 


It was a difficult adjustment for the en- 
tire staff. Hard working people had the 
strain of the additional work of integration. 
Decisions had to be made and service to the 
public continued. Cooperation, good will, 
and the stimulation of a new project were 
the qualities which carried us through those 
difficult days. The members of the staff who 
had worked for the city library for years 
had the greatest adjustment to make when 
their routines, which were well established 
and stabilized, were suddenly changed con- 
siderably. The members of the staff who 
had worked for the county library were 
accustomed to change but perhaps carried 
the greater load so far as increased physical 
work was concerned. The remarkable part 
of the whole situation was that, although we 
all griped, there was no build-up of antag- 
onisms. We liked one another, respected 
one another’s opinions, and were honest in 
our desire to solve our problems in the way 
best for the library. 

Was the project worthwhile? We can 
give a most enthusiastic “yes.” From the 
librarian’s point of view we can state these 
gains: 

Better use of space. Instead of two ad- 
ministrative offices, two mending, two tech- 
nical processes (ordering, cataloging, proc- 
essing), and two bookmobile departments, 
only one of each is now needed. The Car- 
negie building is devoted to service to the 
public, while the old county headquarters 
serves the library system. 

Better use of staff. The specialized work 
can be done by the staff best qualified. This 
results in greater efficiency as well as more 
satisfaction on the job. 

Better use of books. In spite of the fact 
that we tried to work together while we 
were still separated, we are now able to 
spend our money more effectively in buying 
new books and to use the books in our col- 
lection to greater advantage. As a definite 
example of the improvement of the quality 
of our collection, we cite this experience. 
We cooperated in a study being made by a 
professor in the California Library school 
who is making a study of the quality of the 
collections in various public libraries. He is 
doing this by having the libraries check a 


list of outstanding books published since 
1937. We not only checked the list but used 
the shelf list to determine whether the book 
had been owned by the county, city, or re- 
gional library. The results of that study 
showed that when only the city library 
existed, 65 percent of the titles were owned; 
87 percent of the titles were in the city 
and/or county library, while 98 percent of 
the titles published since the formation of 
the Regional Library are in the collection. 

As a result of the merger, we have been 
able to add services. We established a cir- 
culating record collection which has proved 
to be very popular. We developed our film 
service, and have a small collection of sheet 
music. Two organizations donated ceiling 
projectors. Projected books have been used 
frequently by people confined to bed in their 
homes, as well as by those in the hospitals. 

As a further result, we have been able to 
keep up with the work in the library better. 
For example, a large backlog of mending 
no longer exists because we were able to 
complete that work through summer help, 
and since that time we have been able to 
cope with the current work. A more useful 
clipping file of local historical material has 
been organized. 

One of the best answers to the question, 
“Is the Regional Library worth while?” 
came from a study made by the League of 
Women Voters as the result of a threat that 
the City Commissioners intended to dis- 
establish the Regional Library at the end of 
a three-year period. A committee from the 
League studied the library carefully and 
found that, despite the existing handicaps, 
there had been a steady improvement in the 
quality and quantity of service. They, too, 
found that the problems of lack of space, 
money, and staff were very real ones. The 
lack of space for reference work was con- 
sidered especially serious. 

The increase in circulation was much 
more spectacular in the city than in the 
county. In 1953 the circulation from the 
city outlets was 340,787, which was an in- 
crease of 115,206 over 1950. The circula- 
tion in the county was 332,128, or an in- 
crease of 49,529 over 1950. (Remember that 
44.237 of the 326,836 was circulated from 
the city library.) The holdings at the end 
of 1953 were 127,742 books, 525 records, 
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and 79 projected books. During that year, 
18,147 books were added to the collection, 
and 5,623 were withdrawn. There were 
28,062 registered borrowers, and the ex- 
penditures for the general library fund 
totaled $152,035.56. 

For those who are statistically minded, 
the following table will be of interest: 


The Yakima Valley Regional Library has 
not yet demonstrated, as it can in the future, 
the full value of merging two libraries into 
a larger unit. The service has been growing 
so rapidly that the work of merging the two 
libraries has not been completed. There will 
be a wonderful increase in efficiency when 
proper housing is provided. 





Population served.. 
RN I 5s sesstssnsnciipseaniensiemiiosegianal 
BREE RC Prpenre Sey re eene 
ITIL, ocstecninsciannsinshesineieniiialass-tiuidnitanth 
ISRCTN ER reece sree Na EEE PEA Te 


City,1950 County, 1950 Regional, 1953 
38,336 78,438 120,000 
47,341 54,979 1275742 

225,581* 326,836* 672,915 
$51,184.58 $71,555.06 $152,035.56 
13 15 31-4 





It is important to note that when the con- 
troversy raged over the continuance of the 
Regional Library, the staff was unanimously 
in favor of it, the users were vocal in their 
support of the library, and public opinion 
was sufficiently strong to insure its continu- 
ance. The fire of the controversy died when 
the fact was brought out that library boards 
in the State of Washington have the right 
to buy or rent property, but not to sell it. 
This lends credence to the belief that the 
controversy came about as the result of the 
desire of a few people to force the library 
from its excellent location in order that they 
might buy the property. 


As one contemplates what remains to be 
accomplished by the Yakima Valley Re- 
gional Library staff and the citizens of the 
area, one realizes that a building program 
will be one of the first projects. Not only 
can services be improved and enlarged, but 
greater use can be made of those now avail- 
able. 

However, whether the building and new 
services come soon or late, the staff and the 
people who have studied the situation have 
the inner assurance that they are working 
for goals of tremendous value to the area in 
the future, even as they are meeting more 
of today’s needs. 


*Includes 44,237 circulation to county borrowers at the city library. 








Missouri Libraries Share Films 


VERNA NISTENDIRK 


Librarian, Boonslick Regional Library, Sedalia, Missouri 


Special services can be provided by small 
and medium-sized libraries with inadequate 
incomes only through cooperative enter- 
prises. One of the best examples of this is 
the wide use of educational films in Missouri 
Libraries through membership in the Mis- 
souri Libraries Film Cooperative. The suc- 
cess of this program is immediately appar- 
ent when ten libraries started the project in 
1948 and the membership now includes 
thirty-two libraries receiving thirty-four 
packages of films. Each year there are addi- 
tional applicants. These are admitted just 
as fast as films are available to take care of 
them. There have been two withdrawals 
because the individual library lacked the 
funds to continue with the program. 

As a completely biased participant, I rec- 
ommend the Missouri Libraries Film Co- 
operative as a good example of a democrat- 
ically operated organization, dependent on 
member participation for its success, The 
program has been kept flexible, the group 
has been willing to set new patterns (there 
was no old pattern), to experiment and to 
sit down together to talk out the problems 
that beset it. As a result, each participant 
has been informed on all points in the or- 
ganization. As it enters its seventh year of 
existence, the biggest problem seems to be 
the education of new members so that they 
will keep up their end of the agreement and 
get best utilization of the films by their own 
libraries. 

In July, 1948, Carnegie Corporation pro- 
vided a grant of $15,000 to be used over a 
three-year period to demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of film utilization by Missouri pub- 
lic libraries through a decentralized system. 
Nine county libraries and the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library joined in this experiment, with 
the Missouri State Library as administrator. 
The bookmobile demonstration of the Mis- 
souri State Library served as the eleventh 
participant. The contracts were formed by 
the group. They agreed to enter the project 
for a three-year period, they previewed 
films, and purchased them by a majority 
vote. They asked advice of everyone, of 
audio-visual centers, of college and univer- 
sity specialists, commercial dealers and pro- 


ducers. The librarians learned about the 
care, handling, and utilization of educa- 
tional films. The group decided to put the 
films into packages which would be changed 
once a month, each package being returned 
to Missouri State Library for inspection be- 
fore being sent on to another library. By 
1949 the packages contained ten films with 
fairly uniform distribution so that each had 
some films suitable for children, others for 
young people, or for adults. They contained 
travel films, something that could be used 
for discussion, and something of a cultural 
nature. 

The librarians knew the contents of their 
packages because they had purchased them 
and had discussed the use of the films. Then 
they went home and learned to use theic 
projectors and their mending and rewind 
equipment. They became film information 
and booking experts—by practicing on their 
patrons. They served on program commit- 
tees because they had films which were won- 
derful for program materials. Occasionally 
these librarians provided some good books, 
records, and pictures along with the films. 
And they were mostly librarians from small 
libraries with much less than the desired 
$1.50 per capita. When they started with the 
film program, the nine county libraries were 
new, from one to three years old. 

July was the end of their fiscal years, and 
each year there were applicants for admis- 
sion to the program. According to the con- 
tract, libraries joined for a three-year period. 
In case the Cooperative should disband, 
films would be distributed to members on 
a pro-rated basis, with non-interested ex- 
perts and the State Librarian serving as a 
committee to disperse the films. Not all has 
been perfect, but the participants have 
worked out their problems together. A half- 
package plan on a yearly basis was tried in 
order to bring the program to more libraries, 
but it was abandoned on the grounds that 
any library large and strong enough to have 
a film program should be able to afford a 
package of films. The extra staff time for 
the administration of the program actually 
amounts to more than the cost of the films. 

As more libraries joined the Cooperative, 
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the state was split into four sections for 
preview of films, and each participant was 
expected to attend the preview session in 
her part of the state. In actual practice, 
many attended more than one session. The 
annual business meeting is held at the Mis- 
souri Library Association’s annual confer- 
ence. All are expected to attend it. At first, 
all members except the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary were county and regional libraries. 
Seven municipal libraries, twenty-three 
county and regional libraries, and the two 
Missouri State Library bookmobile demon- 
strations are members of the Cooperative 
now. 

When the three-year period of the Car- 
negie grant ended, the Missouri State Li- 
brary informed the Cooperative that it could 
no longer bear the cost of the administra- 
tion of the project. However, the partici- 
pants were quite sure that the use of edu- 
cational films was an important part of their 
service to their patrons. An executive com- 
mittee of five members, chosen by the group, 
submitted a plan with few changes from the 
original one. They agreed that members 
could not afford to pay more than $250 per 
year for films because the program was ex- 
pensive in staff time and in travel for pre- 
view sessions and meetings. An additional 
$25 was charged for film-damage insurance. 
Film packages were sent directly to the next 
participant with a trip to inspection centers 


twice a year. Scheduling of film packages 
to member libraries was designed to prevent 
repetition over a three-year period. 

In 1953 the Missouri Libraries Film Co- 
operative became a legal corporation under 
the laws of the state, with a board of seven 
directors and an administrative center in the 
Springfield Public Library in charge of a 
part-time worker who also drives the book- 
mobile for the Green County Library. It 
has thirty-two participants and holdings of 
more than 500 films. It has proved conclu- 
sively that library patrons want and will use 
educational films when they are easily ac- 
cessible and that they are a worth-while ad- 
junct to books and other library materials. 

Participating libraries have found other 
advantages. The Cooperative stimulated an 
awareness of other libraries and an informal 
cooperation in the purchase of supplies, in 
other library services, and in the working- 
together of participants. It has been the 
means of closer cooperation between the li- 
braries and other adult education agencies 
in the state. 

The Missouri Libraries Film Cooperative 
has not solved all its problems, but the solv- 
ing of some will help it meet the others with 
conviction that they can be overcome. And 
the member libraries are firmly convinced 
that their film program is a most important 
service to their people. 











Hos tal Pil nies Dé thé 


Ruth M. Tews, Librarian at the Mayo Clinic Library at Rochester is this year’s presi- 
dent of the American Library Association Hospital Libraries Division. This ten year old 
Division is the successor to the Hospital Libraries Round Table which dated from the early 
1900’s. Its purpose is to promote the establishment of libraries for patients and personnel in 
hospitals, to further their better organization and administration, to interest public libraries 
and other agencies in extending library service to hospitals, and to advance professional 
training for hospital library service. It publishes The Hospital Book Guide ten months out 
of the year for its members. Another of the Division’s publications which is extremely use- 
ful is Objectives and Standards for Hospital Libraries. 

Persons to whom membership is valuable other than all hospital librarians are: (1) 
Supervisors of hospital library work in public libraries, (2) Library school instructors and 
(3) Doctors and medical specialists who are responsible for over-all library service to pa- 
tients and staff. 

Miss Tews will be glad to furnish additional information to anyone who wishes to 
write her. 

















Small Libraries Progress Together in the 
Watertown Region 


FLorENcE E. HarsHe 


Chief of Advisory Service, New York State Regional Library 
Service Center, Watertown, New York 


The more libraries cooperate together the 
more they discover new ways to cooperate 
and new values in cooperation. This has 
been the experience of the New York State 
Regional Library Service Center in Water- 
town and the libraries in its area. The Re- 
gional Library Service Center, which is an 
office of the New York State Library, was 
established in 1948 to offer advisory and 
supplementary assistance to the public librar- 
ies in three counties in upstate New York. 
The total population for the three counties 
is about 200,000, and the area covered is 
5,358 square miles, At present 61 local li- 
braries are participating in the regional pro- 
gram. This includes four central school li- 
braries which are serving as public libraries 
in their communities. Each of these public 
libraries is completely independent, being 
locally financed, controlled and adminis- 
tered. Each has its own board and its own 
budget, selects its own books, hires its own 
staff, makes its own policies. The Regional 
Center offers supplementary assistance in the 
way of materials and advisory assistance 
from its professionally trained staff. The 
Regional Center has not interfered with local 
autonomy nor made any attempt to control 
or standardize the libraries. But it has 
worked consistently in an advisory way to 
help librarians and trustees improve library 
service in their communities according to 
local needs. Although participation by the 
local library is entirely voluntary, all public 
libraries in the area are now working to- 
gether in the regional program. The Re- 
gional Center does not offer direct service to 
the public but serves only public libraries— 
it is actually a library for libraries. 


What are the services offered to the par- 
ticipating libraries? 

(1) Book collection — More than 90,000 
books in the Regional Center’s collection are 
available to local libraries on indefinite loan. 
Many libraries also borrow collections to 
lend to schools in their communities. The 
Regional Center’s collection includes books 


on practically all subjects and for all age 
groups—adults, young people and children. 
In book buying, emphasis is on current pub- 
lications. A weekly acquisition list notifies 
libraries of new books available for loan; 
this list is also published in the area news- 
paper. 

(2) Film collection — There are approxi- 
mately 260 films which libraries may bor- 
row without charge for local use. Local use 
may include organized groups, schools, or 
colleges and universities. Film circulation 
has been so high that on the average every 
person in the three counties viewed two Re- 
gional Center films last year. 


(3) Delivery service—The Regional Cen- 
ter truck visits each library once a week 
delivering new materials and returning 
books and films no longer needed. Materials 
are delivered in coal bags which are easily 
loaded and handled. During the course of 
a week the truck travels about 800 miles. 


(4) Cataloging service — Fifty-one librar- 
ies have used the free processing service. 
When processed books are returned to the 
local library, they have catalog, shelflist, and 
book cards, the pocket pasted in and the call 
number marked on the spine. The Regional 
Center maintains a central catalog of all 
books which it has processed for the Re- 
gional collection and for local collections. 

(5) Advisory service — Regional Center 
professional staff members work closely with 
local librarians and library boards helping 
them improve and extend library service in 
their own communities. 

The advisory service will be described in 
some detail since it brings libraries closer 
together and encourages their cooperation. 
Advisory work is carried out through regu- 
lar visits to the local library, through letter 
and telephone, and through calls of local 
librarians at the headquarters office. Upon 
request, the trained librarians in the Advis- 
ory Section will suggest approved methods 
of library organization and library manage- 
ment. For example, the local librarian may 
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want to rearrange the library, take an in- 
ventory, weed the collection, organize a 
story hour, set up a deposit station, or spon- 
sor a film program or a discussion group. 
When asked, the Regional Center staff sug- 
gests and advises but it does not enforce 
change. The local community is free to 
accept or reject the suggestions made. This 
very freedom has actually developed excel- 
lent relations between the local libraries and 
the Regional Center and has resulted in un- 
usual confidence’ in the Regional Center 
staff. 

One important activity is the workshops 
which are conducted twice each year and 
are held at various libraries throughout the 
region. There are usually five meetings in 
the Spring and five in the Fall. Although 
attendance is voluntary the majority of local 
librarians attend because they are anxious to 
give good library service to their communi- 
ties. Many trustees also attend and their 
participation is encouraged. Topics dis- 
cussed at the workshops have included pub- 
lic relations, book selection, reference work 
and reference books for the small library, 
library catalogs, children’s work, film for- 
ums, and weeding the book collection. At 
these meetings, too, local librarians and 
Center librarians have discussed book selec- 
tion for the Regional Center’s collection. 

In addition to the planned program, one 
of the workshops’ important values is that 
village librarians are afforded an opportunity 
to get acquainted, to discuss their mutual 
problems, to see new methods in operation, 
and to exchange ideas. 

At one such meeting a community librar- 
ian offered to lend her display collection of 
Newbery and Caldecott award books to any 
other library in the area which might like 
it for exhibit. At another gathering a librar- 
ian suggested that the ceiling projector 
which her library owned was being used 
only to a limited degree and might be avail- 
able to nearby libraries. At still another 
meeting several librarians arranged to ex- 
change collections of light fiction for long- 
time loan periods. Quite often equipment 
items have been sold to each other as a 
result of workshop discussions. Tables, 
chairs, and catalogs frequently pass from 
library to library in this way. Just recently, 
one small library purchased 100 bookends 
at a wonderful bargain. This library really 
needed only fifty of the bookends but 


wanted someone else to share in the good 
fortune and knew that the extras could be 
disposed of at a workshop meeting. It is 
doubtful whether any of these voluntary co- 
operative gestures would have occurred if 
the librarians had not had the opportunity 
to become acquainted and understand each 
other’s needs. 

In addition to activities already men- 
tioned, the advisory staff assists local librar- 
ies with special readers’ requests. These 
include both title and subject requests — 
which may vary from the latest information 
on stratospheric cruising to how to tell a 
goose from a gander! When the local li- 
brary cannot meet a borrower’s request it is 
referred to the Regional Center. The Cen- 
ter’s collection is checked and then a survey 
is made of the libraries in the area. This is 
done through the central catalog, or, if this 
proves inadequate, by sending a note around 
with the driver when he makes his weekly 
visits to libraries. If the material wanted 
cannot be located in the region the request 
is sent on to the State Library. Thus, when 
a person asks for material at one of the 
smallest libraries in the region he has the 
resources of many libraries at his command. 
The reference and book collection of the 
Watertown library, the largest public library 
in the region, is used heavily. With the Re- 
gional Library Service Center serving as the 
clearing house the small libraries in the re- 
gion lent about 800 books to each other on 
interlibrary loan last year. 

The exchange of duplicate gift copies is 
another nice piece of cooperation in which 
everyone contributes and everyone shares. 
Libraries have developed the habit of send- 
ing to the Regional Center gift copies of 
popular or worthy titles which are already 
in their collections. These titles are listed 
in the Center’s monthly newssheet which is 
mailed to all libraries in the region. It’s first 
come, first served. If the books are not 
needed in the area they are placed in the 
state’s traveling libraries collection, in insti- 
tutions, or wherever they might be required. 

The program of the Watertown Regional 
Library Service Center is directed toward 
strengthening local libraries — mostly small 
village libraries. With their limited re- 
sources these are the libraries which benefit 
most from an active program of cooperation, 
Manned largely by untrained personnel, 
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these are the libraries where the librarian librarians to initiate new ideas and new 
needs help and encouragement from fellow _ services. 








Young People’s Reading 


The American Library Association, Chicago, announces the publication of 
Patterns in Reading; an Annotated Book List for Young People by Jean Roos. 


Patterns in Reading is a unique reading list, based on the author’s wealth 
of experience with young people and their reading interests in the Cleveland 
Public Library. The 176 page list is designed to satisfy young people — or 
adults working with them — searching for “another good book like the one 
I just read.” 


Over 1,400 titles, primarily fiction, are arranged into some 100 patterns of 
reading interest, such as Cloak and Dagger Tales, Courageous Negroes, 
Women in Medicine, Dating, Sea Fever, and Theater. Selections in the list 
are geared to the individual’s personal reading choice rather than to classroom 
projects or group interests. The arrangement of titles in each pattern pro- 
gresses from books that are easy to read and understand to those that are more 
complex. Each pattern develops through related ideas or interests as they 
emerge from the books. This development enables the young person to 
broaden or deepen his reading background by exploring a particular interest 
or discovering a tangent interest. 


The author has directed the annotations — which critics have called out- 
standing —to the young reader, The annotations have been tested by actual 
use and have proved to be real interest catchers. 


Jean Roos, Supervisor of the Youth Department, Cleveland Public Library, 
knows young people, what they like to read, and how to encourage them to 
read more. Patterns in Reading is the product of that knowledge. Librarian- 
critics from public library and high school library alike have hailed it as a 
boon to all who work with young people and books —librarians, teachers, 
parents, and youth leaders. 


Patterns in Reading is for use by or with all types of readers — “good” or 
“slow” from early high school age to those in their later teens. An author and 
title index is included. $2.25. 




















Cooperation with a Southern Accent 


Mrs. Lura G. Currier 


Field Representative, Mississippi Library Commission, Jackson, Mississippi 


Some one has said: “When you are poor, 
you must cooperate; when you become well- 
to-do, you can coordinate.” 


That leaves Southern libraries (and most 
other libraries, for that matter) with no 
choice except to cooperate. 

And in Mississippi, we do. We work to- 
gether—the existing libraries. Whether we 
do it from choice or from necessity is lost 
in the midst of activity, but the end results 
are the same. Through the years we have 
found that working together makes the 
money go farther, the service better, and the 
job easier. 

Many years ago the librarians operating 
municipal and town libraries saw the hand- 
writing on the wall. The day was coming, 
and not too long hence, when they would 
need more appropriations, when their cor- 
porate limits would expand, when distance 
would mean nothing. Where could they go 
for more support? The answer was per- 
fectly clear—the county, of course. Better 
get on the ball, then. If we are going to 
expect the county official to support the li- 
brary, we'd better get something out there 
where his people live. It isn’t an accident 
that one rural, rural (and in Mississippi 
that’s rural, believe me) supervisor said: 
“Why, way out in my beat the other day I 
passed that bookmobile. Even the milk 
trucks don’t go that far out. Only thing my 
people ever had that was really for them.” 
Is it surprising that he was willing to vote 
a tax millage for library service? 

And so evolved the first type of library 
cooperation—that between city and county. 

Sometimes there was a county library first. 
Then the cities and towns came in to work 
with the county set-up. Regardless of which 
came first, there is operating today in the 
state of Mississippi only one completely sep- 
arate municipal library and only three that 
even call themselves city libraries. 

Then, there is the case where the privately 
endowed library found itself geographically 
surrounded by a larger unit of service. All 
of the familiar ancient worries were voiced: 
“What will happen to our books?” “Who 
will pick them out?” “We will lose our 
identity!” “What will happen to our librar- 


ian?” A pair of wonderful librarians, de- 
voted to the ideals of the profession, con- 
sumed only with the desire that their people 
should have books to read, sat down to work 
it out together. Neither of them was afraid 
of losing a job: both of them knew that 
there was enough for ten people to do. How 
could they help each other? Well, the en- 
dowed library needed a telephone. Never 
had had one because the six dollars a month 
that a telephone cost would buy three books, 
and three books were pretty important to 
at least three little children who wouldn’t 
get them when the rest of the class did. Now 
the new regional set-up could get a tele- 
phone. And how is it listed? Under the 
name of the memorial library, of course. 
But you say that the regional library pays 
the bill. Yes, it does. But the people think 
in terms of their memorial library, and that’s 
where they look in the telephone directory. 
And when they do, they find it there! Oh, 
but this is insignificant, you may say—not 
worthy of discussion on a program of a na- 
tional library meeting. Maybe it is—just a 
telephone—but one of the largest units ot 
service in the country broke up completely 
because the two librarians could never agree 
on whether or not they should use Cutter 
numbers. That attaches an importance to 
Cutter that I doubt he himself would have 
defended. 

This privately endowed library maintains 
its own board of trustees, sets its own poli- 
cies, spends its own money. But its people 
are taxed for the larger unit of service, and 
they are entitled to the advantages it has to 
offer. And the librarians have a responsi- 
bility to work out their program together. 
Which they are doing. And the result? 
More people have more books. That’s all. 

There is one other type of cooperation 
going on in Mississippi that we were not 
even going to mention, but the Program 
Committee liked the story we told about it 
and insisted upon it. Right here, on the 
heels of the South’s defiance of the recent 
high court ruling, we (those of us from 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia 
and South Carolina) hate to confess to any 
further disregard of the law, but, since the 
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planning committee of the Workshop liked 
it, we will tell you our experiences with this 
specific instance of cooperation that exists 
beyond the shadow of the law. Maybe its 
examination will have some significance (or 
at least contain some encouragement) for 
some of you who are struggling «with similar 
problems. 

Mississippi has a good library law. It 
makes legal provision for all types of co- 
operation — between cities and counties, 
among counties, among cities, among 
schools, between schools and counties. Just 
about anybody who wants to join with 
somebody else to make certain that there are 
books to read can do so. Or so we thought. 
But one day we ran into a county attorney 
and a city attorney who thought differently. 
Now, we have discovered that the law is 
what a given attorney says it is at a given 
time. “The law does not give this city and 
this county the right to join their libraries,” 
say these two attorneys on this particular 
day. “Oh, but all of the other libraries in 
the state are set up that way; they have been 
operating for years. Some of the leading at- 
torneys in the state have drawn up their 
contracts.” (And here one reels off a long 
and impressive list of legal lights.) The 
attorneys are unmoved. “Well,” you offer, 
after all other arguments seem to have 
failed, “suppose we get a ruling from the 
Attorney General saying that it is legal. 
Will that suffice?” The reply comes thun- 
dering back: “And who’s the Attorney 
General? Why, he’s just another lawyer.” 

Now, what does one do in the face of 
that? Give up? Not the Mississippi librar- 
ians. We know that we can have a better 
library if we work together. And we actu- 
ally prefer to live on the right side of the 
law. We'd like to make it legal, but since 
the “Attorney General is just another law- 
yer,” in this case we will have to settle for 
less than the best. So, without benefit of 
clergy, we set up our household of coopera- 
tion. There are two separate and distinct 
libraries with two boards of trustees, two 
sets of books, two budgets, two sources of 
income, two bookeeping systems. The fact 
that the two boards hired the same librarian, 
bought the same bookmobile, rented the 
same quarters, and employed the same staff 
is simply a coincidence over which we had 
no control. 

And so the common law arrangement 





goes on. Even the children have respectabil- 
ity in that the branch libraries in the sur- 
rounding towns are actually proud of their 
questionable parentage and go about the 
business of giving library service daily and 
happily. 

Of the types of cooperation among exist- 
ing libraries in Mississippi we have saved 
the best till last—the regional libraries. 

Mississippi's larger units of service evolved 
in this simple way: Gretchen Schenk came 
to the state, studied the situation in a sur- 
vey, and said, more or less, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel—the gospel 
of the larger unit of library service.” And 
so we did. 

Now lest anyone get the idea that every- 
thing is wonderful in Mississippi, that all of 
the problems have been solved, let us hasten 
to admit to having the second lowest per 
capita support of any state in the Union, the 
most people without books, and many other 
damaging and condemning statistics. Our 
problems have not been solved. On this 
occasion we are speaking only of the con- 
verts. They have heard the “truth” as it 
applies in modern library thinking to the 
larger units of service, and some of them 
have believed. The result is the regional 
libraries. 

Since almost any library discussion sooner 
or later gets hung up on terminology, let us 
explain what we mean by regional libraries. 
(The word regional means something differ- 
ent to about everybody.) A regional library 
in Mississippi is the complete integration of 
a number of counties into one library sys- 
tem, just as a large city molds all of its 
branches and outlets into one administrative 
organization. There is one library board of 
five members (more than five if there are 
more than five counties), one budget, the 
money all in one bank, the personnel all 
under one librarian. In other words — a li- 
brary. It may include several separate and 
completely autonomous county govern- 
mental organizations, but still it is one li- 
brary system. 

In combining four counties, with already- 
existing libraries of some sort what actually 
did we join together? As many differences 
as you can imagine came together into one 
library household. There were poor, poor 
counties that joined with comparatively 
well-to-do ones. There were counties with 
good, flourishing county libraries with their 
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staffs already organized, their bookmobile 
routes running, their boards functioning. 
They joined with counties wherein there 
were no libraries of any sort—not a build- 
ing, not a book, not a thing—except, of 
course, people who really wanted books to 
read. Some towns had little club libraries; 
some had token public library services. 
There were bitter rivalries between towns. 

One county would never have had public 
library service had it been necessary to try 
for a separate county unit. Solomon himself 
could not have made the final decision as to 
which of two rival towns in this county 
would have been the administrative center. 
(In spite of what we say, and it is true, that 
headquarters do not matter, the library mail 
has to be addressed somewhere.) But these 
two towns were perfectly satisfied to get 
their county into a regional library because 
then administrative headquarters would be 
off in another county and neither of them 
would have won a victory over the other. 
They are satisfied to be “distribution cen- 
ters,” each of them, an equal member of the 
bigger library family. While we do not pre- 
scribe this medicine as a guaranteed cure for 
headquarters location problems, we can tes- 
tify that sometimes a good dose of it does 
wonders. 

By what means are they joined together? 
By contract. The law states that “two or 
more counties may join together to form a 
regional library according to a contract to 
which they all agree.” That’s a good, broad 
statement that leaves room for local condi- 
tions to blend in with the general formal 
agreements. It is not easy to get four sets 
of county supervisors to sign the same piece 
of paper at the same time. Maybe you call 
them commissioners, jurymen, or selectmen. 
Anyway, they are laws unto themselves, 
whatever they are called. And what’s more, 
they are usually mighty nice fellows, willing 
to listen courteously and carefully to a plan 
whereby their people may get more for the 
tax dollar. They are much more amenable 
to a hard-boiled, business-like discussion of 
costs, services, economical procedures, etc., 
than some of us have suspected. Incident- 
ally, when there are four sets of governing 
officers to deal with, there are also four dif- 
ferent attorneys. Now, getting enough #o 
wits and whereas’s on a piece of paper to 
please four different lawyers is no mean 
feat, either. This field worker drove more 


than 1,000 miles back and forth between the 
county seats of the four counties in the first 
regional library established after the tax was 
voted, just getting all the attorneys to agree 
on the contract wording—not on the spirit, 
but on the terminology. (Of course the field 
worker learned a lot, too, and the next time 
it took fewer miles.) “But,” you say, “that 
is too much trouble.” Is it? Is it worth 
1,000 extra miles in mid-August heat to 
know that 90,000 people will have library 
service from then on? Is the basic psychol- 
ogy of considering each man’s opinion really 
important in a democracy? We believe that 
it is; and we are comparatively sure that the 
success of that coopeiative venture is based 
on the very fact that everybody had his say. 
Each one is a part of it. 

There is one other example of its being a 
little more trouble to cooperate than just to 
operate. You recall that I mentioned above 
that all of the money from the various coun- 
ties within a region was in one bank. Well, 
that wasn’t quite the whole truth because I 
failed to mention that it isn’t always in the 
same bank. Until we started joining librar- 
ies together I did aot know how important 
the small town banks consider any account 
they have. Why they want a library’s ac- 
count that comes right back out before the 
deposit slip gets dry I don’t yet know; but 
what I do know—and I learned it the hard 
way—is that it is extremely important. “Oh, 
so you are going to move the money out 
of my bank over into County X, are you?” 
“Well now, let’s see what would be fair 
about this?” “We certainly ought to take 
turns having that money!” That sounded 
like a good American fair-play deal, so we 
said that we would work that out. The re- 
gion started off. All of the funds were trans- 
ferred to one bank, the board treasurer was 
bonded, and everything was under way. 
Practically before we could turn around 
(you know how fast time moves in a li- 
brary; it’s Christmas before you hardly get 
the Fourth of July posters off the bulletin 
board), the first fiscal year was over, the 
board chairman read the minutes, and right 
there it said that we would rotate the bank 
account. The librarian and I were pretty 
unhappy about that. What a lot of trouble 
for nothing! Don’t we have enough to do 
already? Why should we piddle around 
moving a bank acccunt when we haven’t 
even started such and such, that anybody 
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knows a library should have? And then, at 
that juncture, we remembered the dig 
things about this job, and we sat down and 
gave ourselves a good lecture. 

“What do you mean, complaining about 
having to move money from one bank to 
another when thousands of librarians 
throughout the country would give their 
professional eye teeth to ever get the money 
in one bank? Here you are, fussing about 
something as small as that when there are 
states that have never been able to get cities 
and counties to poo! their interests, much 
less their money, and much less four whole 
counties with fourteen towns all together!” 

So we moved the money. Then, the year 
following we moved it again. Next year we 
shall move it again. It wasn’t much trouble. 
Just a few more deposit slips, a few more 
conferences with bank officials, a few pen 
strokes, a few anxious hours with the book- 
keeper. Why, we have even developed some 
new library techniques — money-moving 
ones. And as a result we now have four 
small-town bankers happy about the library 
instead of one. And believe me, one can do 
worse than have the town banker out mak- 
ing speeches in behalt of the library. “Those 
librarians! They are one outfit that do what 
they say they are going to. They’re work- 
ing on this regional business with a sense 
of well-meaning to all of us.” That’s what 
the banker said. Worth an extra deposit 
slip? We think so. 

What are the basic ingredients that have 
made these or any other library cooperative 
measures successful? First, there is a group 
of devoted, wise librarians in whom pro- 
fessional hardening of the arteries has not 
yet set in. We have regional libraries be- 
cause we believe in them: the librarians 
themselves do, as well as the state agency 
workers. We don’t run around wringing 
our hands in hopeless despair, saying to the 
layman, “You don’t want a regional library, 
do you? You will lose your identity, won't 
you, if you join your library with another 
one, and you wouldn’t want to do that, 
would you?” We tell the people what sort 
of library they have a right to expect. Gen- 
eral Motors builds a new car; then they 
send out salesmen to show it off, to tell the 
people how badly they want it. Why, you 
can hardly exist without this feature or that 
one on your new car. We demand a pro- 
fessional salary to give library service and 


then crawl into a hole every time somebody 
comes along who doesn’t know a library 
from second base, making loud noises about 
what sort of library we ought to have. 


The second basic ingredient, we believe, 
is wise and careful leadership from the top. 
Since this talk is being delivered to the Ex- 
tension Section of the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion of the American Library Association, 
it is hardly necessary to mention the im- 
portance of that! Not enough can ever be 
said for the importance of painstaking and 
sound planning at the state level. If Mis- 
sissippi’s state agency had not dreamed big 
dreams—and sounj ones—many years be- 
fore a regional library was ever mentioned, 
there would be none. (I can say this without 
apology, since I was 2,000 miles away from 
the state when that careful planning got 
under way, nor did I share in the hard lean 
years when there was nothing to go on but 
hope. But I have been able to capitalize on 
its results and I can assure you that without 
that basis of good leadership and planning 
it could not have been done.) 


And again and again we have referred to 
the other basic need: a good library law. 

With wise and able leadership, capable, 
imaginative librarians, and a good library 
law, library cooperation can become a real- 
ity. (It just occurs to me that there is one 
somewhat significant factor that I have not 
mentioned—money. I assume that we have 
taken its importance for granted and that 
we need not spend time discussing what a 
desirable factor it is.) 

When we view with some misgiving the 
plight of libraries after all these years, we 
wonder about many things. An older librar- 
ian said to me not long ago, “Why, I was 
making extension speeches before you were 
born. There is nothing new to be said on 
the subject.” 


Let’s look at that a moment. Our reply is 
this. If her generation had made better 
extension speeches, maybe mine would not 
have to be still at it. And from the caliber 
of the ones that we are making—and the 
results that we are getting—TI strongly sus- 
pect that the generation coming after us is 
going to have to make a few, too. Maybe, 
since we have had to make so many, gen- 
eration after generation, we are making the 
wrong ones—perchance, making them to the 
wrong people. Whatever the difficulty is, 
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the solution lies in the librarians themselves. 
It is a strong temptation to blame the plight 
of libraries on somebody else. The city coun- 
cil doesn’t do this, or that; the commission- 
ers won't give us such and such; the people 
won't work together; it’s all the board’s 


Nobody is going to get libraries out of the 
predicament they are in but librarians. After 
all is said and done, and all the blames have 
been neatly assigned, we are going to have 
to pick up the shovel and dig ourselves out. 
And if we stay where we are, the fault is 





fault. Actually and honestly that isn’t true. none other than our very own. 








News and Netes 


Eugene McLane, Martin County librarian since 1950, has resigned effective October 1. 
He has accepted a position as librarian at the Cadillac-Wexford Library at Cadillac, Michigan. 


Carl C. Johnson, recently administrative assistant in the Topeka, Kansas Public Library 
system, has been appointed head librarian of the Hibbing Public Library effective Septem- 
ber 1. He succeeds Ralph Van Handel who resigned in June to accept a position as librarian 
of the Gary, Indiana Public library. Mr. Van Handel had been head librarian in Hibbing 
since March, 1951. 


Burton Sundberg has been appointed librarian of the Isanti County Library effective 
September 1. He succeeds Mrs. A. R. Johnson who resigned on July 15 and moved to 
Minneapolis. 


Mrs. J. C. Madden, head librarian for the Crookston Public Library, resigned on July 1 
after serving the Crookston area patrons for the past twenty-three years. Leonard F. Stas- 
ney has been appointed as her successor. 


Mary Farrington, librarian at the Waterville Public Library for five years, died on 
June 2. 


Arabel Martin, first librarian hired by Redwood Falls, died in Minneapolis in August. 


Lynne G. Worth, head of the Catalog Department, Duluth Public Library, retired 
July 1. Miss Worth had completed thirty-three years of service in the position, coming to 
Duluth from the Universities of Missouri and Minnesota Libraries. Mary Botten, a gradu- 
ate of the Wisconsin Library School, has been appointed as her successor. 


The appointment of L. Quincy Mumford as Librarian of Congress was confirmed on 
July 29. 


Miss C. Irene Hayner, Associate Professor of Library Science at the University of Minne- 
sota, on the faculty since 1945, retired in June. She plans to return to her home in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, where she will continue her summer teaching at the University of Michi- 
gan, and where she will also teach part-time in the extension division. 


A graduate of Cornell University, Miss Hayner studied library science at the New York 
State Library School, and earned the M.A. degree at Michigan in 1940. She has been li- 
brarian of the Francis W. Parker School, San Diego, California; Librarian of the University 
High School, University of Michigan; and an instructor at the New York State Library School, 
Syracuse University Library School, and the University of Illinois Library School. 


During her years at Minnesota, Miss Hayner has won the respect and approval of stu- 
dents, alumni, and school and library officials. She has been a national leader in the field 
of library work with children and young people. Her students have gone out to the schools 
and public libraries of Minnesota and many other states where they have been highly suc- 
cessful librarians. 


Seven librarians of the June, 1954 graduating class of The College of Saint Catherine 
remained in Minnesota for library service: Gertrude Costello and Margaret Thoennes at the 
College of St. Thomas; Eileen Costello, Margaret Geist, Margaret Griffin and Kathleen Rafter 
at the Minneapolis Public Library; Pruda Young returned to the St. Paul Public Library; 
Margaret Costello, a College of Saint Catherine graduate of 1950, begins work in Septem- 
ber as librarian for the Elementary Schools of the Stillwater School District, Stillwater, 
Minnesota. 

















The Small Public Library and Service to Labor 


Ama §S. Jacoss 


Librarian, Great Falls Public Library, Great Falls, Montana 


Examining its services in terms of the 
groups it reaches, frequently the small pub- 
lic library finds almost no organized activity 
with an important segment of our public — 
the workers and labor groups. Sometimes 
the reason for lack of a specific organized 
service to labor is that the library—minus 
staff enough—is so busy with daily routines 
that planning and executing specialized 
services with any particular groups is dif_i- 
cult to achieve. We can be careful, however, 
to explore all possibilities for less formal 
service in this direction. Sometimes just be- 
ing aware of the various groups to be served 
opens up new avenues of service, however 
limited. 

Looking over our existing collections, we 
find books, pamphlets, and periodicals of 
special and immediate interest to labor. For 
learning more about labor itself, we can 
supply information on labor legislation, the 
history of the labor movement, and job in- 
formation. For more effective labor union 
membership, we can call attention to the 
information on creative writing, conduct of 
meetings, and public speaking. For more 
harmonious employee-management rela- 
tions, there is material on collective bargain- 
ing, safety, and better working conditions. 
For more constructive participation as a cit- 
izen, we can supply books on family rela- 
tionships, housing, citizenship, consumer 
education. For better use of leisure time, all 
the books on sports, hobbies, music, how-to- 
do-it information are available. A special 
effort to make labor groups in the commu- 
nity aware of this information through lists 
left at union halls or posters exhibited there 
is not difficult, and can be rewarding. 

It is not always possible to leave collec- 
tions of books at the union halls, but many 
unions have education committees or edu- 
cational directors, and it is a good idea to 
work with them. If the librarian would like 
to appear before a union meeting to discuss 
books and the library’s services, such an ap- 
pearance can be arranged by them. 

In planning any adult education activity 
in the library, the possibility of centering 


part of the activity around a labor group 
might be considered. A well-planned film 
discussion on any one of a variety of sub- 
jects may be well-received. In the spring 
of 1952, the Great Falls Public Library, 
through the Fund for Adult Education set 
up by the Ford Foundation, sponsored a 
series of experimental film discussions. One 
series was presented by the International 
Relations Sections, Farmer-Labor Institute. 
The series was titled “International Under- 
standing.” Its major purpose was to help peo- 
ple help themselves to a broader and better 
understanding of world affairs through in- 
formed discussion of the peoples and na- 
tional problems of a number of selected 
countries. A combination of specially pre- 
pared materials — essays, maps, discussion 
guides—was used with selected documentary 
films. Two members of the Farmer-Labor 
Institute served as leaders for each meeting. 
Members of various trade unions in the city 
formed the core discussion group, and any- 
one interested was welcome to attend. The 
film-discussion experience made evident that 
those who participated gave time and energy 
out of genuine interest; good experience was 
gained by the volunteer leaders; individual 
views and opinions were fully expressed; the 
series was an educational experience that 
added to knowledge and stimulated inter- 
est; and many members of the labor group 
became acquainted with the Library and its 
services for the first time. 

At one of the sessions, a tape recording 
was made of the discussion group in action. 
The members of the group were aware that 
the recording was being made, and were less 
spontaneous than in former meetings. How- 
ever, the tape is a good sample of the series, 
and any one wishing to borrow this tape 
recording may do so. 

A great deal can be accomplished toward 
making the library’s resources known to and 
used by the labor groups in a community. 
Primarily, we need to be aware of labor as 
a group in need of books and library serv- 
ices. After this awareness, countless ideas 
for implementing such service will follow. 








A Year's Activities 


Russet J. SCHUNK 


Director, Library Division, Minnesota Department of Education 


This will be a concise report of the work of 
the Library Division during the year ending 
June 30, 1954, and of how the staff of the 
Division carried out the basic statutory re- 
sponsibilities with which they are charged. 
The stimulation, development and improve- 
ment of both library service and library per- 
sonnel is one of these tasks. In addition, the 
specialists on the staff serve as an information 
center for persons faced with library prob- 
lems of any kind. Then, too, the staff works 
in every possible way to increase either the 
areas receiving library service, or, in existing 
service areas, the amount of service of im- 
proved quality. In the course of the year the 
Division published information useful to 
educators, librarians, library trustees and 
friends of libraries. In this way it further 
implemented its library service guidance 
program. 

The activities of the Division cover three 
different fields —(1) Public Libraries; (2) 
School Libraries; and (3) The Extension 
Library. Members of the staff who assisted 
the Director in carrying on the year’s work 
included the following: 

Ruth Ersted, Supervisor of School Librar- 

ies 

Emily L. Mayne, Supervisor of the Exten- 

sion Library 

A. Rosemary Bowers, Reference Librarian 

Ardis Jensen, Catalog Librarian 

Lucile Iten, Loan Librarian 

Grace Ivey, Secretary to Director 

Helen Koci, Secretary to Supervisor of 

School Libraries 
Walter McNally, Shipping Clerk 


Library Clearing House 


A wide variety of requests from librarians, 
library trustees and municipal officials were 
received during the year. These clearly 
brought out in detail the role of the Divi- 
sion as a state-wide information center for 
library problems. Direct field contacts, cor- 
respondence, telephone calls and loans of 
helpful materials were among the methods 
used in an effort to give satisfaction. Re- 
quests for information covered such widely 
varied subjects as inexpensive library chairs, 


methods of laying asphalt tile, equitable 1i- 
brary rent figures, legal technicalities in- 
volved in library mergers, and standard 
library vacation periods. Scores of inquiries 
dealt with budgetary problems. Methods of 
conducting library board meetings were also 
frequently requested. 


Many individual communities turned to 
the Library Division for help in connection 
with current building problems. The Direc- 
tor continued to cooperate with the board 
and staff of the Owatonna Public Library so 
that their large remodeling project could be 
successfully completed. He not only visited 
Owatonna twice during the year but also 
conferred with the architects and with indi- 
vidual board and staff members about spe- 
cific building problems as they arose during 
the course of construction. He was also 
asked to meet with the board of trustees and 
the librarian of the Carnegie Lawther Public 
Library in Red Wing in order that a long- 
range program could be developed for pos- 
sible remodeling and expansion of the pres- 
ent structure. It is contemplated that this 
project will ultimately employ the funds 
from an adequate building fund (in part 
now in existence). The Director also made 
suggestions as to methods of adapting the 
old Town Hall in Roseville to the needs of 
the Ramsey County Library as a headquar- 
ters building. He attended the open house 
of that new headquarters on April 25, 1954. 
A number of inquiries were answered on 
other phases of building development and 
improvement, including information as to 
floor coverings, efficient arrangement of 
shelving, display facilities, charging desks, 
and inexpensive library furniture. 

As a number of communities celebrated 
5oth anniversaries of their old Carnegie li- 
brary buildings, it became increasingly ap- 
parent that something must be done to pro- 
vide funds for the replacement of these old 
Carnegie structures. In most cases remodel- 
ing cannot be the answer because of the 
nature and condition of the old-fashioned 
buildings with their out-of-date domes and 
columns, and steep exterior steps. 

The amount of time that it has been nec- 
essary for the School Library Supervisor to 
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devote to the planning of new or remodeled 
library quarters has almost doubled in the 
past year. Present arrangements now make 
it possible to see all of the plans for libraries 
contained in the blue prints of new schools 
which came to the State Department of Edu- 
cation for approval. While this is an im- 
provement over any previous arrangement 
something is still to be desired since there is 
little or no value in seeing the plans if they 
are sent out for bids at the same time they 
come to the Department. The absence of 
approved standards is also a handicap in our 
efforts to help the schools build economical 
and functional quarters, as is the lack of an 
interpretation of the standards and how they 
are to be used. This criticism applies par- 
ticularly to elementary school libraries and 
to one of the city systems now building 
schools without them. 

The Director also spent some time work- 
ing with the Librarian at Hamline Univer- 
sity on a project calling for the remodeling 
of the basement area of the University Li- 
brary. It is planned to convert this area into 
a reserve reading room and browsing sec- 
tion. Plans for the new St. Paul Bible Insti- 
tute were also checked with particular at- 
tention being given to proposed library fa- 
cilities. 

The development and strengthening of 
larger units of library service continued to 
be the goal of the Division. Since at present 
there is no legislation stimulating the devel- 
opment of county or regional libraries 
through financial aid, the efforts of the Divi- 
sion staff were concentrated on building up 
interest in county libraries in areas where 
they do not now exist, and in helping to 
expand the service outlets and the book col- 
lections in those outlets so that county li- 


brary service would expand its service con- 
tacts and improve its quality. 

The Supervisor of the Extension Library 
met with individuals and groups at various 
times during the year to explain the details 
of county library service. The largest group 
meeting was held on April 24 in Long 
Prairie, There a group representing the 
county’s Women’s Clubs listened to an edu- 
cational talk and inspected a modern book- 
mobile which had been kindly supplied by 
the Moorhead Public Library. 

Much field work should be done in con- 
nection with county library development and 
the merger of smaller units within a larger 
efficient library system. Limited and erratic 
travel funds made planning and campaign- 
ing in this field almost impossible. 

The Director and the two Supervisors 
were as active in field work as the travel 
fund situation permitted. The Director’ 
made 27 field visits to 25 different libraries, 
working with trustees and staff members in 
connection with a wide variety of current 
problems. The Supervisor of the Extension 
Library made 44 visits to 44 different li- 
braries. The Supervisor of School Libraries 
visited 80 public school library systems, 
county and public libraries offering contract 
service to rural schools, and teacher train- 
ing institutions giving the minor in library 
science. 


Education of Librarians 


The University of Minnesota Library 
School is completing and developing its 
program leading to the Master’s Degree in 
Library Science. Since it is very doubtful 
that this program of training will produce 
sufficient library school graduates to satisfy 
the needs of Minnesota’s libraries an effort 
will have to be made to produce qualified 


School Librarians — 1953-54 — Education and Placement 


School Library 10-40 
Enrollment Systems Majors Credits 
Less than 200 
pupils .. 60 0 8 
200-499 ..... 238 I 53 
500-799 ..... 74 4 28 
800-999 ........00.0..... 36 8 16 
1,000-1,499 ... 28 15 7 
1,500 and over...... 52 73 15 
Cities—First Class 3 49 4 
Totals 491 150 131 


Approved 8-9 Less Than No Number of 
Minors Credits 8 Credits Training Librarians 

3 7 I 41 60 

21 50 4 109 238 

9 15 I 17 74 

9 2 0) I 36 

7 ty) my) I 30 

6 6 2 Oo 102 

I oO ) 2 56 

56 80 8 171 596 
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regular library workers as a result of some 
other training program. Reestablishment of 
the old training classes in larger library sys- 
tems may have to be done as a last resort, if 
formal educators are unwilling to attempt to 
cope with the very obvious staff needs of 
the state’s libraries. 

Minnesota had 596 school librarians in 
1953-54, 425 of whom had some library 
preparation. While the current year’s im- 
provements are not spectacular, they are defi- 
nitely worth noting. In common with the 
past three years, 1953-54 saw the creation of 
several new positions, most of them in the 
elementary school library field. The total 
number of librarians with approved minors 
was 56, which represents an increase of 33 
over 1952-53 when only 23 people were so 
prepared. Another increase over the pre- 
vious year includes the 68 additional librar- 
ians who have earned between ten and forty 
credits. The total number of people com- 
pletely without preparation (171) has been 
reduced by 12. It should be noted that of 
these 171 without training, 41 were in 
schools with fewer than 200 pupils, where 
for the present the librarians are not re- 
quired to have library training. 

For the improvements that have been 
made we are grateful for the cooperation re- 
ceived from the library schools and the 
teacher training agencies offering the minor. 
Most of them are making a sincere effort to 
provide the state with a sufficient number of 
qualified people of a high caliber. Special 
credit goes to the teachers of the library 
minor and their willingness to continue to 
seek ways of improving the curriculum. 

However, the struggle to find and edu- 
cate an adequate number of enthusiastic ca- 
pable school librarians continues to be a 
major problem for both the colleges and the 
State Department of Education. Even 
though the approved school library minor 
which was developed by the State Depart- 
ment of Education in 1950, is being offered 
by most of the teacher training agencies in 
Minnesota, either in the summer or during 
the year, the results are not as encouraging 
as they should be. 

There are various reasons for this. Prob- 
ably the primary one has to do with the gen- 
eral shortage of teachers. However, it also 
seems apparent that the teaching personnel 
in the colleges, and particularly those in- 
structors who help students to plan their 


programs, are not sufficiently aware of either 
the function of a library in the school or the 
need for school librarians. It is also apparent 
that a few administrators consider school 
library preparation as just another course or 
two which can be taught by anyone with 
library training, regardless of the type of 
training or experience which the teacher 
possesses, or as something which needs little 
or no equipment, and not too much time. 

The library science teacher in one college 
is also the librarian for the two libraries (ele- 
mentary and secondary) in the laboratory 
school. Another college has established what 
it calls a major, even though an undergrad- 
uate program of more than 18 semester cred- 
its is not regarded as desirable by any of the 
professional library groups that have studied 
the problem. The needs of our state would 
be served much more adequately if this par- 
ticular college would concentrate on offering 
a strong school library minor and on supply- 
ing the materials, as well as the professional 
support, required to encourage teachers in 
training to enroll for this minor. 

While the number of qualified school li- 
brarians is increasing, most of the teachers 
who are taking the library minor are not the 
current year’s graduates, but are people al- 
ready on the job who must go to summer 
school to earn some credits in order to re- 
main in the schools as librarians. Probably 
we will always have some librarians who get 
their preparation in this way, because they 
did not discover their interest in the library 
until after graduation, but it is not a healthy 
situation when a majority of each year’s 
trainees are in this group. 

It should be noted that the new profes- 
sional library education program which has 
been adopted by all but two or three of the 
accredited library schools in the United 
States, has been started at the University of 
Minnesota and will begin at the College of 
St. Catherine in 1954-55. This program con- 
sists of a fifth year of study for which the 
master’s degree is granted. The undergrad- 
uate program consists only of the courses 
that are prerequisites for admission to the 
graduate school, and (in Minnesota) those 
courses required for an approved school li- 
brary minor, as established by the State De- 
partment of Education. 

The relationship between the undergradu- 
ate program in the teacher training agencies 
and the professional library program in the 
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fifth year has long been a national problem, 
but there are some indications of improve- 
ments, At the University of Minnesota, for 
instance, people with all or some of the 
courses in the undergraduate minor, as given 
in the teachers’ and liberal arts colleges, can 
now take examinations in the courses re- 
quired for admission to the graduate school. 


Fall Conferences 


Eight conferences were again held in dif- 
ferent schools in the state during September 
and October, primarily for the purpose of 
helping the librarians who were new to the 
job and also without preparation. It was 
encouraging to find that the total number of 
people who attended was 158, 105 of whom 
had no training, whereas last year the en- 
rollment was 215, with 145 having no for- 
mal preparation. 

In keeping with the policy of the Division 
of stretching travel funds to reach as many 
public librarians as possible, the Supervisor 
of the Extension Library scheduled the fol- 
lowing workshops: 


Extension Service 

The Division’s collections include not only 
books but also pamphlets, periodicals, pic- 
tures, newspaper clippings, and audio-visual 
materials. Approximately half of the ma- 
terial is in the form of traveling library 
units. Most of these units contain 25 vol- 
umes though there are still a few made up 
with a limit of 15 volumes. These units are 
placed on deposit for three months for the 
use of communities having little or no li- 
brary service. They are placed in locations 
where anyone in the area may have access to 
them and from which they may be taken 
home on loan. The other half of the Divi- 
sion’s collections and all of the other mate- 
rials are in the open shelf collections avail- 
able for service throughout the state to 
individuals or to the local library request- 
ing either specific titles or material on spe- 
cific subjects. 

To give a slight indication of the variety 
of subjects on which information is re- 
quested, the following have been selected 
from hundreds of recent inquiries: 


PLACE Date Hostess 
I cath headsnt tere neasiisientccn May 4 Anita Saxine 
CALE I May 11 Helen Runberg 
| OEE TEN May 13 Mrs. Claire W. Madden 
RRR Rcere ent caerie May 18 Mrs. Margaret Stevens 


At every meeting it was planned to con- 
sider current problems and approved meth- 
ods of public library service. After the de- 
tailed arrangements had been made an emer- 
gency was reported as to travel funds which 
necessitated the cancelling of these vital 
training meetings. A great deal of disap- 
pointment was expressed on the part of 
many public librarians in small communities 
since this is the only method they have ot 
keeping in training and being informed as 
to best library practices. It is to be hoped 
that sufficient funds will be available in the 
future to continue this training activity of 
the Division. Not only does the staff of the 
Library Division reach more libraries 
through these workshops but also it is able 
to secure the cooperation of staff members 
of larger libraries in the area. The latter 
serve both as supplemental instructors at the 
workshops and as participants in the dis- 
cussions of library problems. 


School for bricklayers. 

Mock weddings. 

Indian maiden names. 

Garden flowers used for medicinal pur- 


poses. 
How to plant bent grass. 


Holiday favors for hospital trays. 

How to build a figure 4 trap. 

Hill Billy pantomimes. 

The blond finishing of oak furniture. 

During the period July 1, 1953 through 
June 30, 1954, 194 school library, 282 county 
library, 1,536 public library, and 3,880 indi- 
vidual requests were received. Total re- 
quests were 5,892. A study of the type of 
requests reveals that 2,617 were for material 
on specified subjects and 3,275 were for spe- 
cific titles. When these request statistics 
are studied it must be borne in mind that 
a single library request frequently covers 
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needs of several different borrowers and may 
include a number of books or other items 
of information as indicated in the circula- 
tion table. 


basement contain many books worthy of 
present day reading but they are so mixed in 
with outdated material almost twenty-five 
years old that their value is lost. Until cleri- 


Circulation 1953-54 











Books Pamphlets Magazines Audio-Visual Total 

i icinsiictinccinin 15,117 1,639 25 286 17,067 
Traveling library ............ ee * 20,610 
(Re 35,727 1,639 25 286 37,677 


During this period 534 traveling library 
requests were received from 379 schools, 67 
communities, and 88 association and public 
libraries. 

The Library Division has a cooperative 
arrangement with the public libraries ot 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Livrary whereby re- 
quested material not in the Division’s collec- 
tions may be obtained through the Division 
for service to libraries in various Minnesota 
communities. During the year 624 books 
were requested through this interlibrary loan 


Book Stock 


Wem BU Big II esi ese cspsaias ions 
Volumes added during the year....................... 


Total 


Volumes withdrawn during the year............... 


Total volumes June 30, 1954............00000. 


service and 474 of them were obtained. Most 
of the other volumes were in one or another 
of the three libraries but could not be spared 
because of the regular demands of patrons 
of those institutions. 

In addition to the above reference and in- 
terlibrary loan requests the staff of the Li- 
brary Division furnished a substantial 
amount of material and information to other 
divisions of the Department of Education, 
to other departments in the state govern- 
ment, and to individuals who either tele- 
phoned the Division or visited it in person. 

The Supervisor of the Extension Library 
continued the work of weeding the static 
older traveling libraries whenever possible. 
These older collections contained in wooden 
boxes and housed in the corridors of the sub- 


cal assistance is available for some length of 
time, this bad situation will continue to 
prevail. 


A new book truck and a card catalog 
stool were added to the equipment of the 
Division during the year. 


Publications 
Among the items of professional library 
information and bibliographic assistance 
which the Division published were: 
1. Minnesota Libraries — This library 
quarterly, which is indexed nationally, had 




















1953-54 

Open Shelf Traveling Library Total 
.. 23,619 22,275 45,894 
.. 1,621 1,500 3,121 
25,240 23775 49,015 
. eo 2,940 4,083 
24,097 20,835 44,932 


the following numbers during the year, 
Trends and Issues, Books and Reading, Pub- 
lic Library Statistics, 1953, and Twin Cities 
Conference. 

A large number of requests for individual 
issues or to be placed on the mailing list for 
future issues continued to come in during 
the year. They came not only from public, 
school and university libraries, but also from 
library associations, Departments of Educa- 
tion, library schools, and federal govern- 
mental agencies. The December, 1953 issue 
proved to be most popular because it in- 
cluded a list of selected reference books for 
small and medium-sized collections. Re- 
prints of this issue, furnished by the Refer- 
ence Section of the Minnesota Library Asso- 
ciation, removed a lot of requests from the 
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very limited regular edition of the periodical. 

2. School Library Materials — The re- 
quests for this materials list, both from 
within and without the state, continue to be 
greater than the supply. The list is prepared 
jointly by the Supervisor of Audio-Visual 
Aids and the Supervisor of School Libraries. 

3. Adventures for All—The 1954 annual 
list of books and audio-visual materials is 
prepared for the small elementary schools 
by the Supervisor of School Libraries. The 
special lists this year are on Art, Geography 
and Travel. 

4. Fiction List—The complete list of the 
Library Division’s fiction holdings was re- 
vised and made available in September. This 
was supplemented by an additions list which 
covered the period October through Decem- 
ber, 1953. 

5. Non-Fiction Additions Lists — Semi- 
annual lists of non-fiction added to the col- 
lection during the periods January to June, 
1953, and July to December, 1953, were also 
compiled. 

Publications 4 and 5 are designed to serve 
as “browsing” lists for the borrower who 
cannot visit the library and are sent out to 
anyone who asks for them or whose request 
indicates a need for them. They are also 
sent to all public libraries in the state. 


Library Placement 

The shortage of qualified librarians for 
public library positions in the state contin- 
ued to be a real headache for both the Li- 
brary Division and local library boards. 
Usually it seems to be the same communities 
year after year who are struggling against 
long odds in their efforts to adequately staff 
their local libraries. In too many cases it is 
not simply a matter of librarians in short 
supply it also is a case of inadequate bud- 
gets—budgets which will always be inade- 
quate because the assessed valuation of the 
community is too low to yield a basic ade- 
quate budget. Of course, the only solution 
to the problem is the establishment of large 
unit support by both local funds and sup- 
plemental state aid. 

As usual during the year library school 
graduates continued to flow into channels of 
employment in college and university librar- 
ies even though salaries were frequently 
lower than comparable ones in larger public 
library systems. Probably that is the line of 





least resistance for the uninitiated fledgling 
librarian. One wonders if the American Li- 
brary Association in its accrediting activities 
or library schools in their curriculums will 
ever feel the need to be realistic rather than 
academic in their dealing with this problem. 
The Division continued to publicize li- 
brary salary schedules whenever available 
from Minnesota library systems and to assist 
library boards in clarifying job descriptions 
and duties so that the relationship between 
library staffs and library boards should be as 
free from misunderstanding as possible. 


Plans for the Future 


An examination of current conditions in 
the Library Division, with the purpose of 
strengthening and improving its service, 
brings out the following recommendations: 

(1) Space—Efficient service requires that 
the collections and staff be housed in one 
area instead of the three rooms on different 
floors now used. Even with speedy elevator 
service, a great deal of staff time would be 
wasted by the trucking of material from one 
floor to another as required by library serv- 
ice demands. As an example, during last 
February, a short but busy month, over 20°/ 
of the material requested by patrons came 
from Room 4o on the ground floor. The 
card catalog indexing these books is in Room 
369 on the third floor. Traveling library sets 
came from Room Bar in the sub-basement. 
Conditions which require that, for every 
new book added, a book previously pur- 
chased must be discarded to make space, are 
hardly efficient or sound. 

The Supervisor of the Extension Library 
badly needs partitioned private office space. 

(2) Maintenance — The Library Division 
has approximately 45,000 volumes housed in 
about one and one-half miles (7,700 lineal 
feet) of shelving. There is no maintenance 
program for keeping this material as well as 
the 475 lineal feet of material in boxes in the 
sub-basement clean. Obviously professional 
librarians cannot perform this type of jani- 
tor work regularly. It would seem that the 
State’s Public Property Division should be 
required to service these collections. It was 
impossible to even get them cleaned before 
the rooms were painted last year. 

(3) Personnel—The work of the Division 
continues to be seriously handicapped by the 
lack of a full-time field worker and of cleri- 
cal or secretarial help for that activity. 
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Readings in Library Extension 


Compiled by Emily L. Mayne, Supervisor of Extension Library 


The following list of recently published 
books and periodical articles, though short, 
will assist the reader to gain a knowledge 
of current developments in the extension of 
library service. It should be used with the 
bibliography printed in Minnesota Libraries, 
16:127, December, 1949, and other issues of 
Minnesota Libraries. 

All these titles and others on the subject 
may be borrowed from the Library Division. 
Brahm, Walter. “Legal status of public li- 

braries.” Library trends, 1:471-81, April, 

1953- 

Moran, V. L., and others. “Public library 


study.” Library journal, 78:1608-11, Octo- 


ber 1, 1953. 

Schenk, G. K. County and regional library 
development. Chicago. American Library 
Association, 1954. 

Zimmerman, C. R. “Public library and the 
political process.” Wilson library bulletin, 
28:70-6, September, 1953. 


Trends 


3ingham, M. C. “Kentucky bookmobiles.” 
Library journal, 78:1470-3, September 15, 


1953. 

Culver, E. M., and Gettinger, N. M. “His- 
tory of the citizens’ library movement.” 
Louisiana library association bulletin, 
17:18-23, Winter, 1954. 

Horey, C. A. “The regional library service 
center in action.” Bookmark, 11:227-8, 
July, 1952. 

Mahoney, R. E. “Federated libraries.” Lz- 
brary journal, 77:15-20, January 1, 1952. 

“Massachusetts regional center expands.” 





Library journal, 78-2184-5, December 15, 
1953. 

Moreland, G. B. “Formula for progress.” 
Library journal, 79-581-6, April 1, 1954. 

Morin, W. L. “Workshop on wheels.” 
Library journal, 77:1851-7, November 1, 
1952. 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission, The 
idea in action: a report on the Door- 
Kewaunee regional library demonstration, 
1950-52. Madison. The Commission, 
1953. 

“Working together.” Public libraries, v. 7, 
no. 4, December, 1953. 


Techniques 

“Adult education project in rural libraries. 
Wilson library bulletin, 28:618-9, March, 
1954- 

Alvarez, R. S. “Super-market booketerias.” 
Library journal, 78:783-5, May 1, 1954. 

“Expenditures of Missouri county and re- 
gional libraries.” Walson library bulletin, 
28:312-3, November, 1953. 

Indiana Library Association and Indiana 
State Library. To the county line: a man- 
ual of county library extension in Indiana. 
Indianapolis. Indiana State Library, 1953. 
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District Meetings 








Because the American Library Association’s Conference was held in 
Minneapolis in June, 1954 the Spring District Meetings of the Minnesota 
Library Association were postponed until this fall. The following is a tenta- 
tive program of the forthcoming meetings. 


Theme 


Adult Education — Primary Responsibility of the Public Library 


g:30—10:30 A.M. Registration and coffee hour 


10:30—12:15 A.M. State Aid and the Legislative Program 


The officers of the Minnesota Library Association, librarians and 
trustees will discuss the current status of the M.L.A. Legislative Program. 


12:30— 1:45 P.M. Luncheon and exhibits 
2:00— 4:30 P.M. Adult Education in the Public Library 


Talk: The Sixty-Over Club —a club for Senior Citizens 
Mrs. Lorene Linder, Reader’s Adviser, Minneapolis Public Library 


Panel: What the Public Library Can Do in Adult Education 


Panel members will include a social welfare worker who will suggest 


how the public library can assist the aging in the community, and a public 
librarian who will discuss a library service program to all adults. 


Film: How to Conduct a Discussion 


This film illustrates eleven effective principles of adult discussion for 


group leaders. 


September 29 
October 1 
October 6 
October 13 


October 15 


Calendar of Meetings 


Hibbing 
Bemidji 
Owatonna 
Litchfield 
Marshall 





Isabel Thouin, chairman 

Juanita Bell and Orda Nilson, co-chairmen 
Erana Stadler, chairman 

Mrs. W. S. McGee, chairman 

Mrs. Margaret B. Stevens, chairman 

















